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ART AND PROGRESS 



jewelry, has achieved in the leisure 
hours of a retired business man a gem 
of craftsmanship. It is a cigarette box 
— a square, made of one piece, without 
a seam or bit of solder. Only the metal 
worker or the jeweler can appreciate the 
wonder of this piece of work, but all 
who care for metal work should see it. 

The bookbinders have a small but 
excellent exhibit, the noticeable work 
being by Edith Diehl, Rose Lazier and 
Harvey Chatfield. 

The entrance to the gallery is dom- 
inated by a line example of the art of 
Frederick Stymetz Lamb, in simple line 
and beautiful color, one of the large 
series of historic windows recently exe- 
cuted for Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 

The textiles deserve not a paragraph 
but a chapter. These people are really 
helping us in making our homes and our 
clothes beautiful. The scarfs dyed and 
stenciled by Amy Mali Hicks have de- 
cided beauty and freshness of treatment ; 
and the dyed scarfs of Prof. Pellew and 
Mrs. Allison hold their usual high place. 
The Italian cut work and embroidery of 
Mrs. Hibler, the weaving from Deerfield 



and from Newcomb College, the cro- 
cheted lace from the Calumet Colony 
and the block-printing and embroidery 
of Miss Renwick, show the best work 
in the country. And Bertha Holley, just 
from Paris, gives us a new thought in 
her house gowns and children's dresses 
in post-impressionistic style. Mrs. 
Philip Holzer's exhibition of a stole is 
a high example for the layman and the 
student. The stole was designed by 
Mrs. Holzer. The blocks for color- 
printing the design on the coat (nine- 
teen in all) were carved by her. Then 
the stole was printed on both sides by 
her. All the silks for the embroidery 
were dyed by her for this special piece, 
and the embroidery was an original ap- 
plication of stitches on the surface. The 
silk lining of the stole was dyed to 
match the plush and cloth; and the stole 
was made and worked out in her house 
under her direction. 

Fine examples of illumination are sub- 
mitted by P. A. Schwarzenbach and 
Elizabeth Holden Webb. There are also 
some fascinating painted boxes by Ger- 
trude Weinachte. 



ART WORK BY HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 



THE illustrations on the next page are 
of work done in the exhibition held 
in the Fine Arts Galleries, New York, 
under the auspices of the School Art 
League, in October. This exhibition com- 
prised work done in the High Schools 
in the City of New York and was one 
of the most interesting displa}^ that has 
been made. It occupied the two spacious 
galleries and comprised over one thou- 
sand drawings. 

Such an exhibition became a possibil- 
ity through the united efforts of over 
one hundred teachers under the leader- 
ship of Dr. James Parton Haney, Di- 
rector of Art in the New York High 
Schools. 

The work was all planned on practical 
lines and was of striking excellence. One 
of the panels, for example, was work in 
interior decoration by girls who took a 



five-period elective course in the last year 
of their school course. This obviously 
was with the purpose of improving taste 
along these lines. Of special interest 
was the work of the girls from the Wash- 
ington Irving High School, where, after 
the first year, pupils may specialize in a 
two-year industrial art course of nine- 
teen and twenty-two periods a week. In 
this section were also finished drawings 
of birds and reptiles in pencil and ink, 
as well as designs the units of which 
were derived from these forms. In this 
section were also costume designs, post- 
ers, examples of good lettering, etc. 

It has been truly said that this exhibi- 
tion was a revelation to the general pub- 
lic. It was also a step toward the estab- 
lishment of industrial art schools in our 
commercial cities, institutions much 
needed in this countrv. 




DRAWINGS FROM ACTUAL OBJECTS. FIRST YEAR INDUSTRIAL ART COURSE. 
WASHINGTON IRVING HIGH SCHOOL. NEW YORK 




POSTER DESIGN WORK. THIRD YEAR HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 



